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into its individual elements and thereby to relapse into
barbarism; for civilization is only possible through the
active co-operation of the citizens and their willingness to
subordinate their private interests to the common good.
Men refused to defend their country and even to continue
their kind.1 In their anxiety to save their own souls and
the souls of others, they were content to leave the material
world, which they identified with the principle of evil, to
perish around them. This obsession lasted for a thousand
years. The revival of Roman law, of the Aristotelian
philosophy, of ancient art and literature at the close of the
Middle Ages, marked the return of Europe to native ideals
of life and conduct, to saner, manlier views of the world.
The long halt in the march of civilization was over, The
tide of Oriental invasion had turned at last. It is ebbing
still.2

Among the gods of eastern origin who in the decline Popularity
of the ancient world competed against each other for the ofth*
allegiance of the West was the old Persian deity Mithra. of Mithra;

1   Compare Servius on Virgil, Aen.
ii.   604,   vi.   661;    Origen,    Contra
Celsum^  viii.  73  (Migne's Patrologia
Gracca,  xi.   1628) ;   G.   Boissier,  La
Religion    Romaine    cTAuguste    aux
Antonins* (Paris,   1900), i.   357 sq. ;
E. Westermarck, The Origin and De-
velopment of the Moral Ideas (London,
1906-1908),   i.    345   sq. ;    H.   H.
Milman,    History    of  Latin    Chris-
tianity^ i.   150-153, ii. 90.     In the
passage just cited Origen tells us that
the  Christians  refused   to follow the
Emperor to the field  of battle even
when he ordered them to do so; but
he   adds that they gave the  emperor
the benefit of their prayers and thus
did him more real service than if they
had fought for  him with the sword.
On  the  decline  of the civic  virtues
under the influence of Christian asceti-
cism see W. E. H. Lecky, History of
European  Morals from  Augustus to
Charlemagne* (London, 1877), ii. 139

iqq.

2  To prevent misapprehension I will
add that the spread of Oriental religions
was only  one of many causes which

contributed to the downfall of ancient
civilization.   Among these contributory
causes a friend, for whose judgment and
learning I entertain the highest respect,
counts bad government and a ruinous
fiscal system, two of the most powerful
agents to blast the prosperity of nations,
as may be seen in our own day by the
blight which has struck the Turkish
empire.    It is probable, too, as my
friend thinks, that the rapid diffusion
of alien faiths was as much an effect
as a cause of widespread intellectual
decay.     Such unwholesome growths
could hardly have fastened upon the
Graeco-Roman mind in the days of
its full vigour.    We may remember
the   energy with which  the  Roman
Government combated the first out-
break   of  the   Bacchic   plague (Th,
Mommsen, Roman History> Hi.   115
sq.t ed. 1894.).    The disastrous effects
of Roman financial oppression on the
industries and population of the empire,
particularly of Greece, are described
by George  Finlay (Greece under tk*
^wrww,2 Edinburgh and London, 1857,
PP- 47